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For the Liberator. 


,THE BONDMAN. 
Ain—The Troubadour. 

Feebly the bondman toiled— 

Sadly he wept— 
Then to his wretched cot 

Mournfully crept : 
How doth his free-born soul 

Pine ‘neath his chain! 
Slavery! Slavery ! 

Dark is thy reign. 


Long ere the break of day, 

Roused from reoose, 
Wearily toiling 

Till after its close— 
Praying for freedom, 

He spends his ast breath : 
* Liberty ! Liberty! 

Give me, or death.” 


When, when, oh ! Lord will right 
Triumph o'er wrong? 
Tyrants oppress the weak, 
Oh, Lord ! how long? 
Hark ! hark ! a peal resounds 
From shore to shore— 
Tyranny ! Tyranny! 
Thy reign is o'er. 


E’en now the morning 
Gleams from the East— 
Despots are feeling 
Their triumph is past— 
Strong hearts are answering 


To freedom's loud call— ® 
Liberty ! Liberty ! 
Full and for all. H. W. H. 


Bath, Maine. 





From the Register and Observer. 

If the following lines are worth the trouble of pub- 
lication, an old correspondent asks a place for the 
record of a fact in the columns of your paper. 

c. W. He 
TO H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


I thank thee, noble poet, 
For every burning word, 
Speaking how wronged humanity 
Thine earnest heart hath stirred. 


I thank thee, in the name of him 
Who flung on Lenox’ air, 

His last word in behalf of man, 
Our coward hearts to scare. 


I thank thee ; for mid dusky forms, 
Hath passed my later life, 

And I have seen the spirit wronged, 
Have watched the spirit's strife. 


The tongue that pleads in this behalf, 
The food and clothing warm, 

Might well be hushed in slavish bonds, 
And dé the world no harm. 


It is no want of worldly good 
That wrings the Afric’s heart, 
And makes him in bis restless sleep 
With muttered curses start. 


It is the wrong we do his soul ; 
His prisoned love and hate— 

The want of aim his whole life knows, 
That darkens his estate. 


I mean not that he fully feels 
His spirit’s highest worth, 

Or nightly kneels before his God, 
To ask a freer birth, 


Yet even to his darkened mind 
There comes a visidn dim 

Of what man ought to be, and thus 
Of what is lost to him. 

Few days have passed since, weeping, 
A girl stood by my side: 

Her clear dark cheek was flushing 
With her heart's conscious tide. 


She came to beg that I would write 
Farewells she could not speak ; 

Would say—that tho’ she once had loved, 
She dared not still be weak. 


‘IT am aslave,’ she said, and tears 
Sprang to her dark proud eye; 
* And all who draw their breath from mine 
In servitude must die.’ 
*I will not wed—I will not give 
Another, life like m ne ; 
Be eloquent—confess ft love, 
But struggle and resign. 


*I loved him much, but more Ilove 
My long degraded race ; 


. Till God send freedom, let me not 


Look on my children’s face.’ 


I wrote, and as she passed away, 
1 marked her tremb!ing frame ; 

I saw her suffer—could I deem 
Such servitude a name ? 


I would that thine own lofty muse 
That poor girl's tale had sung, 

Then on the ear of half a world, 
Her echoing fame had rung. 


Thou hast called up thy * Witnesses,’ 
From oceans broad and deep ; 
1 bring thee one—from woman’s heart, 
Where wilder surges sweep. 
Georgetown, D, C. Jan. 26, 1843. 





THE SAILOR'’S DAUGHTER; 
A TRIBUTARY MONODY ON THE RECENT DEATH OF 


GRACE DARLING. 
BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON, 


When round her ocean-dwelling 
Burst the rude tempest's blast, 
While waves to mountains swelling, 
Clos'd o'er the sinking mast ; 
Forth came the seaman’s daughter, 
Like Mercy o'er the wave, 
Stemming that stormy water, 
To succor, and to save. 


The laurel for the warrior's brow, 
Fame’s glorious fingers twine ; 

But far more verdant did it glow, 
Heroic maid, on thine. 

And ever, to thy deathless name, 
Shall hallow’d memories cling, 

More precious than the wreath of Fame, 
Pure, bright, unperishing 


Thy firm, but woman’s spirit shrank 
From the homage of the crowd ; 

While pale decay thy life-spring drank, 
And death thy beauty bow'd. 

Now, sadly, round thy ocean-home 
Mourneth the murm'ring wave, 

And (hushed each angry billow’s foam,) 
Makes music o'er thy grave. 

London La Belle Assemblee. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Oh! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 

Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 

When girt with sin, and sorrow, and the toil 

Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil— 
Oh ! if there be in retrospection’s chain, 

One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse 
Or all the hoarded raptires it reviews, 

Which seems each instant, in its backward range, 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 

And every spring, untouched for years, to move, 
It is—the memory of a mother’s love! 


For the Liberator. 
A Voluntary Political Government. 
Sir: 

The course of our inquiry, on this all-touching sub- 
ject, naturally leads us to trace the workings of the 
present system, from one end to the other. Some 
good, at all events, must come from this pursuit. For 
if we should not be enabled to see our way clearly to 
the abrogation of the entire code, we may at least take 
the liberty of sweeping away such portions as are ab- 
solutely injurious, as well as those parts which could, 
with nanifest advantage, be left to spontancous action 
Political machinery is confessed by its managers to be 
so far imperfect, that the greater part of the time and 
effort is devoted to patching it up, so that it may be 
able to move with any degree of success or approba- 
tion. 

In the American Constitution, the town meeting is 
the primary spring, the vital element. Abolish this, 
and the whole fabric falls. Let the townsmen omit to 
act politically, let them forbear the manufacture of 
legislators and other officers, and the taper, already 
flickering in the socket, will be finally extingnished. 
The town mecting, to the external eye the mere circum- 
ference of the wheel, is the very centre of it, the axle 
upon which it revolves, and the power which imparts 
its motion. 

We assemble in town meeting. Our fathers, having 
heretofore done the like, 1 and my neighbors choose to 
come together for certain purposes, What are they ? 
To elect a representative, to be joined by many others 
from other towns, to make laws for our government. 
To appoint certain persons to select teachers for our 
children ; to levy rates upon ourselves, and appoint a 
constable to collect them, and, as part of a county, to 
elect a jailer. We give up our regular productive em- 
ployment, our home duties, the education of our ehild- 
ren, the providing of fuel, the cultivation of the 
garden or field, or whatever the »in conj 
with our most sacred family and neighborly relations, 
may render needful. We are gathered together over 
this business of sanctioning the present social order, 
with all its rights and powers, real or supposed. The 
first act is to appoint a moderator. Well, whom shall 
we fix upon? Why, it is a secular business, and 
therefore not the priest. But Squire the lawyer, 
is a fit person; he has studied the laws; his life has 
been devoted to the subject; he can advise the town 
if any difficulty of construction arises ; and so we place 
him in the chair. So far we seem to have proceeded 
rationally. But we, the mass, are only unlearned cul- 
tivators of the soil, or hard-handed mechanics, who 
cannot wield a graceful pen, or round off a handsome 
speech; so that now the business hitches—the ma- 
chinery is like a steam engine before the steam is 
turned on. Some one must bring forward the resolves, 
and suggest reasons for passing them, and the party 
names must be patronized by a man of weight. Who 
so fitas the Banker? He has, or appears to have, a 
great stake in the hedge ; he intends to preserve af- 
fairs in good order ; so we will hear him. A seconder 
is wanted. Whocan prescribe better than the Doctor? 
He is skilled in the treatment of the body physical, 
and if we trust him with our own frames, surely we 
shall not hesitate to accept his prescription for the 
body polifical. So, now, we are preity safe. We 
have secured the guidance of the best educated classes, 
and we shall go ahead all right. The Lawyer, the 
Banker, the Merchant, the Doctor, have condescended 
to take us by the hand ; so that we could not possibly 
be better off. 

This, Sir, is no exaggeration of the facts. Enter 
the town meetings, and see. If in all cases these 
characters do not come prominently forward to the 
eye, it is only because policy suggests they should 
keep in the back ground, in order the better to carry 
their point, To the free observer, the proceedings in 
a town meeting are dramatically interesting. These 
assemblies, once perhaps the seats of truth, of liberty, 
of safety, have now become a mimic scene, in which 
the wires that move the puppets are se obvious to all 
but the acting parties, that their sober seriousness, as 
well as their moral ability, is entirely gone. It isa 
fact for the historian to note, that the most elevated 
and energetic men of the age have long ceased to par- 
ticipate in politics. Another fact is sometimes added, 
namely, that the entire town declines to act in that 
capacity, so far as a legislative representative is con- 
cerned. What person of moral feeling reproaches a 
town for this course? None. It is rather accepted as 
a symptom of more profound thought, and a deeper in- 
sight into the moral ordering of human affairs. In 
such towns, the iiinderative conservatism of lawyers, 
doctors and bankers is on the decline, and the progres- 
sive conservatism of industrious moral thoughts is on 
the ascendant. Such men have already adopted some 
steps towards a voluntary government, and they have 
only to proceed onwards, and attain the whole. They 
are beginning to be liberated from the farcical incu- 
bus of the legal, medical and pecuniary nightniare. 

Now, of all those other things which the town does, 
of which could we not be discharged as safely as from 
the legislative? ‘The schools,’ perhaps it will be 
said, ‘must be cared for.’ ‘ Edueation is an object 
worth any price; and though our political functions 
involve many follies or errors, yet this item alone 
counterbalances them all.’ Such is the langnage, such 
the feeling of many. But how fallacious is it to sup- 
pose that any political machinery, any ferocious gov- 
ernment, need be setin motion for this noble purpose ! 
Let the fact be known to every sincere mind, that this 
mixture of education with politics is only a contrivance 
to gild the iron chains by which men are so despoti- 
cally bound. [In some of the most educated countries 
on the earth,—Scotland and England for instance,— 
the government has seldom interfered in any way, and 
then its help has generally been that of the bear in 
the boat, which wrecked the passengers. ‘The true 
school is doubtless the parental home. The parents 
who produced should educate the children. All that 
is now accomplished by a forced taxation, to secure 
that information to the children which they are denied 
at home, could as well be done by a voluntary union 
amongst the interested parties, untainted by that de- 
moralizing force which compels a parent to contribute, 
who isable and willing, and does devote himself daily 
to the education of his offspring. 

This impertinent assumption of men in town meet- 
ing assembled is most gross. What pure mind could 
ever conceive of so immoral an act, so dark and foul 
a piece of education, as sending a man to jail, in order 
to ruise funds for the moral education of children ?— 
The plan is as absurd as it is vile. 

The only argument in behalf of national education 
is, that ignorant parents would and do neglect their 
daty to their children ; so the State must step in. I do 
not see why the State has not the same right, and 
much better arguments, for interfering in individual 
affairs at an earlier stage, and either forbidding such 
unqualified persons to marry, or passing them through 
a needful previous training. There would be more 
propriety, kindness and consistency in such a course. 
If education be enforced as a preventive of evils, let it 
become thorough ; let it begin at the beginning. But 
even now, an ill-disposed parent is not forced to send 
his children to school ; he is only forced to pay.— 
So that this important part of the work is left to 
the moral influence of the neighbors; and whi 
could nut the money contributions be committed to 
the same influence? The existence of the town 
school determines the fact,/that a majority amongst 
the neighbors are aware of the importance of educa- 
tion, and therefore they need not coerce themselves ; 
and if they have negligent fellow-towsmen, should 
they not rather set about awakening them? Never 
was there a greater absurdity than to pretend to en- 
franchise the human mind from ignorance and base 
passions by force. Love alone can aid in this work ; 
and, therefore, the sooner the town ceases to force 
any one against his conscience, or spontaneous will, 








Such perceptions naturally excite another, of ne 
smal! importance ; which is, the inferiority that wil! 
always mark national education, compared to that 
which results from open and free operations. Every 
measure touched by the hand of the State, or by any 
corporate body, if it be only by a few annually ap- 
pointed select men, acquires a fixeduess which chills 
it to a corpse-like rigidity. France, with all her na- 
tional and royal patronage of manufactures, has rarely 
been able to equal the English productions brought 
forth by private enterprise and skill. Our education, 
cut down toa few formalities which the ill-qualified 
inspectors understand, or presume they understand, is 
in its effects upon its vietims much more like the 
lightning shock which blasts the tall oak to a black- 
ened stump, than the glowing sun which expands ev- 
ery bud to a fresh and cheerful green. The teachers 
are cut to pattern. Genius dare not show his face. 
A man of new ideas would alarm the clerical, legal, 
trading spirits, under which something nick-named 
education is now used to beguile the people. Thus, 
instead of helping the people forward, it keeps them 
all down to a low standard. That this is the general 
estimate is proved by the fact, that most of those pa- 
rents who can afford to send their children to free, in- 
dividual academies, do so. I know of few better steps 
immediately practicable than that of throwing open 
education, throughout New-England, to the moral and 
intellectual energies of the teachers, and the senses of 
duty and self interest in the parents and the public. It 
does not sound very graciously towards our teachers 
to say that their qualifications would not attract 
scholars. 

I had not the design to dwell at this length on the 
item of education, But I perceive that it is important, 
in many respects. Education is, in itself, so holy a 
pursuit, that all our ideas concerning it are of an ele- 
vated character; and in spite of the glaring facts 
which render it obvious that much is going on about 
us of any rather than of a holy nature, yet the mere 
name has some charm for us, and we are Jed away by 
imagination to hopes which are never to be realized. 
But let us give up this hateful coercive system, Chil- 
dren will fiad their way to school where love teaches 
the lessons, as readily as adults find their way to 
the church, where the voice of love alone is heard. 
Selfishness and force keep away the tender and kindly 
from buth halls. 

Inspection and repair of roads is another purpose 
for which we constitute ourselves a corporate body, 
under the coercive system, On this subject, very few 
words are needful to show that such a mode is alto- 
gether uncalled for. The roads are now in a state by 
no means remarkable for facility in travelling: and 
that owners of land and houses would neglect to keep 
up the roads to a state the most profitable for cultiva- 
tion and convenience of travel, is to suppose that they 
are at once careful and careless of their own interests 
Putting asile the fact that the common road might, 
like the rail-road, be made into a shop-keeping busi- 
ness, and paid for by every one who used it, we have 
basis enough to rely on in knowing that the same cu- 
pidity which makes a man a land-owner, prompts him 
to improve its value in every possible way. The 
high roads are now not made by all who use them; 
we do not tax the transient passengers, and it is not 
conceivable that men who as neighbors voluntarily 
combined for read-making, would be less liberal than 
the samte men in town-meeting assembled ; or than 
they are when they subscribe to a church or a lyceum. 
In some cases, the truth in these views has been so 
far acknowledged, that the road rate is sepurated from 
the generai levy, and paid in labor or cash, as agree- 
able. 

Another item in this political account is to make a 
provision for the poor. Of all the objects for which 
money or means can be collected, surely this may be 
lefi to human hearts to attain, without coercion. Any 
thing I know is better than that the innocent, agedy 
helpless poor should suffer. It is in the very sincerity 
and intensity of that feeling, that I am able to declare 
that the town need not trouble itself to come to a vote 


on the subject. I am fully alive to the arguments, 
pro and con, on the subject of poor taws ; but, wueiu- 


er the balance shall be found in favor of a eombined 
action, or of individual and private donation, quite 
sure I am that charity cannot be sustained by foree.— 
There is no charity in raising money by foree to put 
the care of the poor people ap to the best bidder ; that 
is to say, to place them in the tender mercies of a per- 
son, who will feed them at the lowest rate per lend. 
Townsmen cannot do such things on charitable prin- 
ciples. ‘They support themselves in it by arguments 
of selfish economy. We all know how hateful is the 
very name of poor-honse to the rightly ordered mind. 
Every man, who is a party to its provision for others, 
shuns it as the lowest degradation for himself. Each 
voter is well aware how little the charitable spirit dic- 
tates his vole. 

True charity would prescribe a very different course. 
That superior feeling, which desires not to tell the 
left hand what the right band doeth, would find other 
means for opening the sluices ofa grateful heart for 
present benefits. It would bestow in a neighborly 
and delicate manner, suited to each individual case, 
whatever could be spared of these external necessa- 
ries, and accompanied withal by that personal kind- 
ness and affectionate expression, so needful in such 
cases, and which never can be entered in the con- 
tract with the poor-house master at so much per head. 

I think I do not assume too much, I hope I do not, 
when I say I have broken down all the pretences for 
the town taxation, so far as its own local affairs are 
concerned. There remains, however, the other side 
of the case to meet, namely, that of electing individu- 
als to form the more expansive political body, called 
the Legislature, including the Governor. This duty 
remains to me, a'though some towns already omit to 
take part in this procedure ; because it may be said 
that the general operation still goes on, and they are 
virtually represented by the members from neighbor- 
ing towns. It may not be needful that every town 
should be represented at the State-house, any more 
than itis needful for every citizen to be present at the 
town-house. We lave, therefore, to trace, as well as 
we are able, what the results of the present system 
are, and what would be the probable consequences of 
a total abstinence of the citizens from the ballot-box. 
The ancients voted by putting a bean into the vase 5 
hence the saying of Pythagoras to his disciples, * Avoid 
the bean ’—a precept we must take a subsequent oc- 
casion to discuss, as these remarks have extended to 
sufficient length for the present. 

Yours, faithfully, Cc. L. 
Concord, Mass. March 27, 1343. 








Letter from Henry C. Wright. 


Extract of a letter dated 
Mascuester, Feb. 27, 1843. 


Dear Garrison . 

I came to Manchester the 30th of January, Attend- 
ed the meetings of the Anti-Corn-Law League three 
days and nights. At least 5000 were present at the 
evening meetings, and the enthusiasm in this cause is 
truly wonderful. Well it may be tothe starving pop- 
ulation of Lancashire—the most populous district in 
England, not excepting Middlesex, in which is Lon- 
don. I took copious notes of the speeches as they 
were made. I sent you a Manchester Guardian, con- 
taining a full report of the speeches and doings. The 
League Committee kindly and generously gave me 
fifty copies of that paper to send io America, and paid 
the postage (two pence, or four cents, on each paper.) 
The facts presented by the delegates from all the 
principal towns and cities of England and Scotland, 
concerning the starving condition of the laboring peo- 
ple, were absolutely appalling, and yet undeniably 
true. I cannot now give details, but it is certain one 
third of the laboring class of this kingdom are at their 
wit’s end to get something to eat from day to day. 
The League, like a sponge, absorbs all the interest of 
the nation. All the speakers planted the:nselves on 
the principle of Free Trade absolutely. Many of them 





to pay a cent towards it, the sooner they will really 





commence the business they aim at. 


came out openly, and boldly declared that govern. 


ments should never attempt to manage at all the com- 
mercial transactions of men. Let each human being 
go where he lists, to buy or sel] without any restric- 
tion. They advocated the absolute withdrawal of 
government from the work of buying and selling. 
Almost without exception, the speakers and leaders 
in this great move, looked at the bearing of tariffs on 
international wars, and asserted that Free Trade would 
result in the impossibility of such evils. ‘The princi- 
pal lecturers and delegates, John Bright, and R. R. 
Moore, are from principle thorough non-resistants— 
denying the right of man to take the life of man for 
any cause. John Bright is a Quaker, He astounds 
the quiet ones. Then the Ashursts, of Bolton, are 
Quakers, and full and thorough non-resistants in prin- 
ple. Richard Cobden, the champion of the League 
in Parliament—Juseph Brotherton, Dr. Bowring, T 
Perronet Thompson—are strong anti-war men; and 
they are all accustomed to urge the anti-war tendency 
of the League principles as one of the strongest argu- 
ments in their power. The kingdom is convalsed by 
the League, and the agitation has gone into Parlia- 
ment. Cobden, the great champion, has made a speech 
that has done in Parliament what Adams's speech, on 
the dissolution of the Union, did in Congress. It has 
thrown that body of aristocrats into great commotion. 
Cobden came down on Peel. Peel got angry, and ex- 
ploded his wrath—appealed to the sympathies and 
prejudices of the people and tories for protection 
against the merciless lash of Cobden. But Peel is a 
gone case. He must full before the mighty power of 
the League. So must all who oppose it, sooner or 
later. Free trade England must have, or perish; and 
free trade she will assuredly have, for there are those 
engaged in this movement that know and feel it to be a 
case of life and death to the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile interests of the kingdom, and to the whole nation; 
and they will carry their end, for they have gone to 
work right—i. e. by moral suasion—trusting solely to 
this. You will see by the speeches, that free trade ab- 
solutely is the end sought. . e = 

I bring up Anti-Slavery and Veetotalism in all my 
lectures. Human Brotherhood is my motto—my 
watchword—and thousands respond to it most heart- 


ily. Love toall. farewell ! 
5 Il. C. WRIGHT. 
re ee 


Case of Deacon Henshaw. , 
West Brooxriteip, March 27th, 1843. 


Mr. Eprror,—According to the notice which ap- 
peared in the Liberator two weeks ago, the Ecclesi- 
astical Council chosen to review the proceedings of 
the church in this place, in regard to ihe expulsion of 
Dea. Jostan Hensuaw from the church, by virtue of 
charges therein contained, met, and after listening 
somewhat impatiently for four days to the statemenis 
in the case, came to a i lecisi Tie 
council consisted of nine clergymen and eight laymen, 
all from the Brookfield Association. Afier the Dea- 
con's trial in the church had been upon the carpet 
some six or eight months, and the time had been 
mainly spent in finding charges against him, and prov- 
ing them to the satisfaction of the church, there was a 
disposition to limit the time of his defence io such time 
as they thought adequate to justifying himself. The 
prosecution had had full scope in producing evidence, 
of whatever kind they thought best, and the Deacon 
had received assurances of enjoying the same privi- 
lege, in making his defence. But when the time ar- 
rived, those assurances proved worthless to him; for 
he was not permitted to bring a single witness to jus- 
tify his course, and te show up the malignity of the 
complainant and his friends to the anti-slavery enter- 
prise, as the grand cause of his impeachment. At this 
stage of the proceedings, Deacon Henshaw demanded 
a disinterested mutual council to settle the difficulty. 
The church replied thai it was time for that, after they 
had taken action upon the case ; so they proceeded to 
excommunicate the Deacon; after whicl, he renewed 
his application fora mutual council. The church 
agreed (by the paster,) that it was then too late. 
‘Through the intervention of the Deacon’s friends, the 


chureh was pressed to a decision, whether they would 
unite with himin caning a couucn. suey “ucciace 


that if they did grant one, it should be limited to the 
bounds of this Association. But the Deacon declined 
submitting to the restriction. He, however, despair- 
ing of obtaining any better satisfaction than could be 
had at the hands of a council, selected in fact by the 
church, concluded to meet the church upon their own 
terms, and with great difliculty suceeeded in obtain- 
ing the consent of the church to a council of that sort ; 
and accordingly they agreed tounite with Dea, Hen- 
shaw in calling a mutual council from within the 
bounds of the Brookfield Association, he, Dea. Hen- 
shaw, paying all the expenses of said council. 

The Deacon was permitted to take the place of plain- 
tiff before the council, and proposed to prove to them 
that the complaint against him originated in a con- 
spiracy between the pustor and others to puta stop to 
anti-slavery proceedings in this place, for the better 
security of the pastor in his present situation: That 
the nominal complaint was not the true one: That 
the proceedings ef the church had been irregular, un- 
fair and partial: That the pastor, who claimed to be 
governed by the usage of parliamentary, ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil courts, had violated them all; and that 
he, in fact, was the real complainant, and the court be- 
fore whom the case was tried, the judge who charged 
the jury, the jary and the church; and that portion 
of the church who had given their sanction to the pro- 
ceedings, had been made the dupes of designing men 
for selfish purposes. The Deacon admitted all the 
facts in the complaint to be true, viz. that he did pre- 
side at the anti-slavery meeting in Worcester; that he 
did not asssent to the resolutions there passed; that 
he did harbor, aid and assis: Agsy Kettry, while 
lecturing in this neighborhood ; and that he did give 
a notice, at a third religious exercise on the Sabbath, 
without the leave of the minister ; and, also, that he 
did belong to a society who were accustomed to ap- 
point meetings, and to adjourn their meetings for bu- 
siness to the usual place of the church meetings, 
(though not at the time of the church meetings,) and 
in opposition to the known wishes of the pastor. But 
he denied the inference which the complainants were 
pleased to draw from these transactions, and justified 
himself therein as duing no more than was incumbent 
upon him, as a professed fullower of Jesus Chrisi ; 
and insisted that he had in no way violated his cove- 
nant vows with this church. In proof of these things, 
he called upon the complainant and bis most active 
assistants to give in, under oath, their testimony re- 
specting the origin of the complaint, and the secret 
proceedings of the minister’s party, They perempto- 
rily refused to testify under oath, but signified their 
willingness to tell all they knew of the case, without 
any such needless ceremony. So his counsel proceed- 
ed to examine the witnesses upon these points, tu 
which they absolutely refused to give any answers— 
clearly showing the unpleasant predicament in which 
they would have been placed, had they been under 
oath to tell the whole truth. The Deacon was per- 
mitted to give a history of all the proceedings in the 
church, before the council, which, together with the 
refusal of the witnesses to testify, gave a pretty fair as- 
* pect ofthe case. The Rev. Moses Chace, the pastor 
of the church, who was the advocate for the church, 
made a laborious plea in justification of the proceed- 
ings of the church, and set forth, in truly pathetic 
strains, the great injury resulting to the churches by 
being stigmatized as sectarian organizations. -the seri- 
ous incunvenience he had experienced by having an 
anticipated revival completely broken up by the in- 
troduction of Miss Kelley and her pernicious doctrines 
—the great wantof respect manifested for the minis- 
try of reconciliation, and the ordinances of religion— 
and above all, the outrageous presumption the Deacon 
manifested in giving notices, after meeting, over the 
heads of the pastor and church, greatly to the annoy- 
ince of his triends, and to the disturbance of public 
worship. Rev. Rodney G. Dennis was associated 
vith the pastor in defending the church, and rendered 











uportant assistance in the fore part of the trial. This 


Rev. gentleman removed to this village from Connec- 

ticut afier the troubles commenced in the church, and 

seeing the necessity of subduing the anti-slavery spir- 

it here manifested, had his connection immediately 

transferred to this church, and forthwith entered upon 

the duty of regulating affairs in the church, to con- 

form to the wishes of the Rev. pastor. Two such dis- 

tinguished clergymen, with a majorfiy of the voters in 

the church on their side, were rather more thana 

match fur the Deacon, as he was thrown upon his own 

resources altogether, by being denied the privilege of 
counsel. But in the hearing before the council, he 
had the assistance of James Borie, who made an el- 
oquent appeal to the couneil, in behalf of the princi- 
ples actuating the Deacon in the course he las pur- 
sued—expatiating at length npon the obnoxious reso- 
tutions, and showing that they were virtually and lit- 
erally true. He occupied the whole of one evening, 
at least four hours, in his plea, befure a very crowded 
and attentive andience, whieh answered the double 
purpose of a plea in behalf of Dea. Henshaw before 
the council, and an anti-slavery lecture to the whole 
audience. His remarks were well adapted to ile case, 
and well received. The council had manifested some 
impatience in going into a minute investigation of the 
difficulties, and signified their readiness, in the carly 
stages of the trial, to come to a resuli by a very 
short ronte ; and insisted upon the indispensable ne- 
cessity of bringing the trial to a close the second day, 
or the third at farthest. At the cluse of the third day, 
the Lord interposed, to give the counci! ample time to 
deliberate and make up their minds, by sending a snow 
storm to block up the roads, so as to make it imprac- 
ticable to think of starting for theirhomes on the fourth. 
The fourth day was, therefore, occupied in expatiating 
upon the evidence elicited in the trial and the delib- 
erations of the council. 

At the close of the arguments, when the council 
were to take ihe case into their charge, it was discov- 
ered that three of the metnbers had been absent dur- 
ing the arguments made in Dea. Henshaw's behalf, 
but were present to hear the arguments in favor of ihe 
proceedings of the church. These individuals were 
deemed particularly favorable to the pastor and his 
friends, and expresses were forthwith despatched to 
have them forthcoming to help the council come to a 
result. The Deacon defrayed all the expenses of the 
council, except this ; he was not called upon to assist 
in that, In the evening, the council delivered their 
decision in the following form :—* That having given 
a long and patient hearing to the case submitted for 
their investigation and advice to the full satisfaction of 
all concerned, they find ihe proceedings in the prem- 
ises to have been such that they have come to the fol- 
lowing result: It is the unanimous opinion of this 
council, in view of the facts and circumstances in the 
case, that this church ought to remove the censures 
under which Dea. Henshaw lies, and to receive him 
again into their fellowship and communion. And it 
is our unanimous opionion, that Dea, Henshaw, when 
thus received, ought to give to his brethren when 
asked, all such explanations respecting his views and 
sentiments as may tend to remove from their minds 
any grievances or misapprehensions they may entertain 
respecting him. And that Dea, Henshaw, and all 
the members of the church, ought to adopt all con- 
ciliatory measures calculated to effect an entire recon- 
And there the matter rests for the present. 

J. M. F. 


ciliation,’ 








From the Baltimore Sun. 


BALTIMORE CITY COURT—Fesr. Tons. 
Present, Judges Brice, Nisbet and Worthington. 


Saturpay, Mare’ 4, 1843. 

State vs. Samuel Meads, free mulatto, arraigned on 
four indictments charging him severally with enti- 
cing, persuading and assisting the following slaves to 
run away from their respective owners, viz: Louisa 
Augustus, the slave of Caroline MecCeny ; Marrict| 
Cooper, the slave of Wm, L. Reese ; Theodore Au- 
gustus, the slave of Whitfield Whitman ; Mary Small- 
wood alias Muriau Turner, the slave of Uriah Carpen- 
ter. 

The testimony in the above case occupied nearly 
two days in the development, and is much too lengthy 


for ouhliestion, were it even politic, in view of the 
issue, to lay it Without commend, (uUtsCHiutibaely Le 


fore the community, The evidence on the part of 
the prosecution, as stated by Mr. Richardson in 
his opening address to the jury, * was conclusive,’ con- 
sisting of the positive identification of the prisoner 
by two ofthe fugitives who appexred to testify against 
him, and who knew him personally before their es- 
cape. The defence was based on the evidence of 
Meads’ acquaintances to prove an alibi. The case 
was submitted to the jury without argument, and they 
retired a few minutes from the court room, On their 
return it appeared that they had been satisfied by the 
latter testimony, and they returned a verdict of nur 
cuitty. For the State, Mr. Richardson; for the de- 
fence, Messrs. Preston and Walsh. 





Grand Parade.—On Monday last, the Fire Depart- 
ment of Philadelphia had a grand parade. A corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Tribune says, that at 10 o’cluck 
the vast body of firemen moved from Arch-street in 
the orcer previously arranged. The spirit-stirring 
music, the dazzling silver, brags, and ringing of bells, 
the gorgeous banners,the garlands of roses, the splendid 
equipments, and beautiful apparatus, formed decidedly 
one of the most imposing scenes ever witnessed in this 
or any other city ofthe Union. The route over which 
the whole ee passed could not have been less 
than 15 miles, and the number of firemen was eight 
thousand! ‘The cost of the whole parade, with its 
paraphernalia, cannot fall shoit of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars! 


Chitf Cook of the Columbia.—The body of Stephen 
Workman, chief cook of the steamer Columbia, was 
found in the dock at Cunard wharf, East Boston, on 
Tuesday last. It is supposed, that Mr. Workman ac- 
cidentally fell overboard in the night. Mr. Workman 
did not intend to leave Liverpool in the Columbia, 
having received the appointment of chief cook on board 
the new steamer Hisersia. His intention was to re- 
main at Liverpool with his family till the 19th of April 
—bat at the particular and urgent request of Sir Chas. 
Metcalf, came over as chief cook of the Celumbia. 


Second Earthquake in the West-Indies.—We learn 
from or Smith, of the schooner Francis Cannady, 
arrived this morning, that a second shock of an earth- 
quake was experienced at the North part of Gauda- 
loupe, on the 3d inst. At the time the captain of a 
vessel off the North Point of the island stated that it 
shook hts vessel with such severity, that it was with 
difficuly the crew could keep their feet. A deuse 
cloud of smoke ascended from the vicinity of Bassa- 
terre, and serious fears were entertained for the safety 
of that place. It was quite sickly at Point Petre, 
caused irom the oflensiveness of the ruins of the 
town, 


Daguerreotype and Telescope.—It is stated in a let- 
ter, read to the National Institute at Washington on 
Monday, that at Rome the powers of the Telescope 
and Daguerreotype have been so combined as to pro- 
duce a perfect map of the heavens. The nebulous 


Jupiter and his moons given at any moment of time, 
and all the phases of the planets, with the greatest ac- 
curacy. 


The Comet.—T here has not been in the present ce 
tury so magnificent a comet as that which is now to 
be seen, and which attracts such multitudes of beliold- 
ers every fair evening. The nucleus has become dis- 
tinctly visible, with the naked eye, and has been seen 
by many persons in this town and elsewhere. It is 
situaied a little within the luminous matter whieh 
forms the tail, being surrounded by it on all sides, giv- 
ing it the appearance of what is called a hairy comet, 
except that the latter are without long trains, such as 
accompanies this. The light of the train is not near 
so brilliant as that of the comet of 1811, but its won- 
derful length wore than compensates for that defi- 
ciency.— Worcester paper. 


Fire at Providence. The Providence Journal states 
that a fire broke out in that city on ‘Thursday night, 
in the wooden building occupied by Thomas Davis, 
as a jewelry manufactory. The fire extended to the 
Hamilton building, the roof of which and the upper 


the two buildings. The firemen were covered with 
ice, and several had their hands frozen. Loss of pro- 
perty about $10,000. 


for the benefit of his health, having been taken while 
lecturing in New-York, with bleecing at the lungs. 
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